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Iraqi Refugees’ Predicament in Syria, 
Jordan and Lebanon 


REINOUD LEENDERS 


Political Science Department, University of Amsterdam, the Netherlands 


ABSTRACT This essay attempts to disentangle a debate within the study of refugee crises and 
their security implications involving ‘refugee warriors’. It situates the debate in the context of 
the Iraqi refugee crisis and its purported and real manifestations in three main host countries: 
Syria, Jordan and Lebanon. The research’s findings show a serious divergence between 
theorizing on refugee warriors and the important case of Iraq’s war refugees. In the light of 
this and given the comparative literature’s own contradictory evidence, the essay argues that 
the generalized application of the refugee warrior label and the overstated prominence given 
to it by some scholars and by practitioners within the international refugee regime need to be 
critically examined. In reference to Iraqi refugees’ abandonment in terms of protection and 
given strenuous efforts to contain them to the region, it is suggested that the label appears to 
have gained currency with the effect of helping to impose an ‘in-region solution’ for refugees 
and drastically curbing refugees’ access to direct asylum procedures in North America and 
Western Europe. 


The overwhelming majority of the world’s refugee population have nowhere to go 
except for the countries neighbouring their own. Effectively stripped from the one- 
time status of protection promised to them by an increasingly discarded 
international convention of some 50 years ago, the world’s estimated 16 million 
refugees (UNHCR, 2007) are now widely perceived by their hosts, both in the north 
and in the south, as burdens at best or, worse, as profiteers, pariahs and 
troublemakers. A still relatively small but increasingly vocal intellectual current 
within the multi-disciplinary and comparative study of refugees, it is argued in this 
essay, has tuned into this changing mood vis-a-vis refugees by securitizing their 
study subject. It has done so by designing generalizing labels and drawing 
comparative conclusions extrapolated from anomalous circumstances that are 
universally applied all the same. This essay will attempt to substantiate and 
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illustrate these arguments by focusing on the Iraqi refugee crisis in the hope that the 
comparative study of refugees and security opens its eyes to important 
evidence emanating from the Middle East; a region that in 2007 hosted a quarter of 
the world’s refugees, primarily from Iraq (UNHCR, 2007: 7), and yet is often 
overlooked by those engaging in the comparative study of refugees and security. 

One key notion developed and used by an increasing number of refugee experts 
and aid professionals is that of the oxymoronic ‘refugee warrior’ (Zolberg et al., 
1989). We are told that refugees have increasingly and alarmingly developed violent 
traits and, when given the chance to organize and mobilize, turned into security 
threats to their host countries, thereby causing violent conflicts to ‘spill over’ and 
drawing entire regions into the abyss. When viewed through the conceptual lens of 
the thriving literature on refugee warriors, the massive Iraqi refugee crisis —triggered 
by the US invasion of Iraq in 2003 and bulging to huge proportions since the 
bombing of the al-Askari mosque in Samara in February 2006— appears to be an 
ideal candidate for developing into exactly such a region-wide threat to stability. 
Concurrently, and by way of Iraqi refugees purportedly transforming into ‘vehicles 
of conflict’, Iraq’s complex and bloody sectarian and ethnic conflicts have been 
expected to pose serious security challenges to the main neighbouring host countries, 
including Syria, Jordan and Lebanon. This essay will attempt to disentangle the 
debate on refugee warriors in reference to the Iraqi refugee crisis and its purported 
manifestation in three main host countries: Syria, Jordan and Lebanon. It will do so 
by first exploring the growing ‘securitization’ of refugee studies generally. It then 
applies the premises and claims of the literature on refugee warriors to the Iraqi 
refugee crisis. For this purpose unstructured interviews were held in Syria, Lebanon 
and Jordan with Iraqi refugees, state officials, aid workers and local observers, most 
of who asked not to be named.' The research showed a serious divergence between 
alarmist theorizing on refugee warriors and Iraq’s war refugees. In light of this and 
the literature’s own contradictory evidence, the essay argues that the comparative 
application of the refugee warrior label and the overstated prominence given to it 
by some prominent scholars and practitioners within the international refugee 
regime need to be critically examined. In reference to Iraqi refugees’ abandonment 
in terms of protection and given strenuous efforts to contain them to the region, it 
is suggested that the label appears to have gained currency with the effect of helping 
to impose an ‘in-region solution’ for refugees and drastically curbing refugees’ 
access to direct asylum procedures in North America and Western Europe. 


1. Securitizing Refugees and the ‘Refugee Warrior’ Debate 


The 1951 Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees for decades set the tone for 
how refugees were predominantly perceived as victims of persecution for ‘reasons 
of race, religion, nationality, membership of a particular social group or political 
opinion’ (Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees, 28 July 1951). Even when 
implemented imperfectly, systematically violated, failing to offer equal treatment to 
entire refugee populations and falling short in tackling the root causes of refugee 
crises, the convention reflected and helped produce a set of norms according to 
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which refugees were believed to deserve protection and assistance. However, three 
main and otherwise largely disconnected developments seem to have converged in 
drastically altering the once hegemonic humanitarian discourse pertaining to 
refugees. The end of the Cold War, it has been commonly argued, has radically 
changed the nature of warfare. Ensuing ‘new wars’ or ‘complex emergencies’ have 
persistently eroded the principles and conduct of conventional wars and, indeed, 
instrumentalized and undercut humanitarianism to the extent that the latter has been 
rendered ineffective or, worse even, been turned into a weapon or a source of income 
preyed on by an increasingly heterogeneous assortment of combatants. 
Consequently, calls have become commonplace for injecting both humanitarianism 
and the study thereof with a sense of realism or pragmatism to reflect and take 
into account that today’s combatants, primarily those in the post-Cold War “Third 
World’, fail to recognize a ‘humanitarian space’ situated separately from warfare 
(Stedman and Tanner eds, 2003: 14). Against this background, refugees found 
themselves being squeezed into a growing discourse on securitized humanitarianism 
(Loescher, 1990: 2). So-called ‘refugee warriors’ feature prominently in this 
approach; a term that was coined in 1989 by Zolberg, Suhrke and Aguayo (1989: 
275) to refer to ‘highly conscious refugee communities with a political leadership 
structure and armed sections engaged in warfare for a political objective, be it to 
recapture the homeland, change the regime, or secure a separate state’. 

When the refugee warrior phenomenon appeared to be vindicated by especially 
the dramatic militarization of Rwandan Hutu refugees in Zaire (Congo), the 
conceptual category gained acceptance within refugee studies and the humanitarian 
aid community alike (Hakovirta, 1993; Jacobsen, 2001; Newman, 2003; Loescher 
et al., 2007; UNHCR, 2007: 65). Progressively, studies appeared on the role of 
refugee warriors in contemporary armed conflicts — including Rwandan Hutu 
refugees in eastern Congo, Afghan mujahideen in Pakistan and Bosnian Muslims in 
the former Yugoslavia — while others found evidence of ‘refugee warrior 
communities’ in reassessments of conflicts further back in time, like Palestinians in 
Jordan and Lebanon and Cambodian refugees recruited by several militant groups 
including the Khmer Rouge along the Thai border (Zolberg et al., 1989; Adelman, 
1998; Robinson, 2000; Lischer, 2005). The UNHCR, after being heavily criticized 
for unwillingly aiding Rwandan genocidaires in staging violent attacks from their 
refugee camps, followed suit by developing, in 1998, a ‘ladder of options’ guiding its 
employees on how to deal with refugees resorting to armed violence (UNHCR, 1999; 
UNHCR, 2007: 76-9). Although the odd critical voice within the ensuing debate 
hailed refugee warriors for liberating refugees from the humanitarian straitjacket of 
being passive, voiceless and docile victims (Nyers, 2006: 97ff), most accounts 
stressed the dire consequences of the purportedly growing militarization of refugees. 

The US-led “War against Terror’ appears to have consolidated the securitization 
of refugee affairs, and the study thereof, via the perceived connection between 
terrorism and asylum migration involving or relating to refugees (Zard, 2002) 
Terrorism and refugees’ much-feared association with it put the category of the 
refugee warrior and its purported threat to security right on the West’s own doorstep, 
triggering stringent background checks, preventive incarceration and other security 
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measures against refugees (Zard, 2002; UNHCR, 2007: 52—3). Related policies to 
curb financial flows believed to be funding terrorism have added urgency to yet 
another undesirable feature ascribed to refugees. In this context, the latter are 
believed to fuel and prolong conflicts by sending remittances that help financing 
combatants in their home countries or, indeed, refugee warriors in neighbouring 
countries (Kaldor, 1999: 108-10; World Bank, 2003: 85). 

Within the ensuing securitized debate on refugees the probability of refugee 
warriors emerging and generating security threats is believed to be growing at an 
alarming rate, thereby warranting the urgent attention of the ‘international 
community’, Western policymakers and academicians alike (Sadako Ogata, former 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees, cited in Lischer, 2000: 1; Milner, 2000: 29; 
Stepputat, 2004: 5). The ways in which refugees are radicalized and take up arms, in 
addition to the circumstances under which this is most likely to occur, have 
consequently also become a focus of study. However, much of the available 
research is handicapped by the fact that studies are limited to single cases involving 
particular countries or regions.” Taking issue with this literature, Lischer (2005) 
argues that in this respect too much attention has been given to the socio-economic 
conditions of refugee encampment, which are routinely viewed as causing, 
prompting or fuelling violence. Instead, Lischer proposes a framework of analysis 
that highlights the political dimensions of refugee crises in explaining refugee 
violence. Accordingly, Lischer proposes three sets of variables that she found to 
have been determinant in her analysis of selected examples of the rise of refugee 
warriors. Firstly, she argues that refugees who faced direct and personal persecution 
in their home country (“persecuted refugees’), often in an ethnic or sectarian war of 
all-against-all, are more likely to engage in militant or violent activities in the host 
country than those who simply flee from a general situation of insecurity 
(‘situational refugees’). This probability is deemed to be even higher when the 
refugee population contains political and military leaders (‘state-in-exile refugees’ ) 
who will likely capitalize on the refugee crisis as ‘a strategy to avoid defeat in a 
civil war’ (Lischer, 2005: 10). The policies and capabilities of the receiving state 
are identified as a second focus of interest in explaining the spread of civil war 
arising from refugee crises. Capable receiving states allying with militant refugees 
or low state capacity to control militarism among refugees are in this context believed 
to increase refugees’ propensity for violence. Finally, external or international 
actors, including international humanitarian agencies and foreign states, can ‘tip the 
balance of capability (to control or curb refugees’ violence) in the direction of the 
refugees or the sending state, thus prompting one or the other to instigate violence’ 
(Lischer, 2005: 11). In order to assess the merits of Lischer’s propositions, and 
those of the refugee warrior label in general, we will now put these suggested 
conditions to the test in the context of the Iraqi refugee crisis. 


2. The Iraqi Refugee Crisis: Expectations of Refugee Violence 


If one is to judge from what has been suggested about the Iraqi refugee crisis by a range 
of different sources, particularly between 2005 and 2007, one is bound to feel alarm 
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about the risks of this crisis turning violent and triggering a spill-over of the bloodshed 
in Iraq to neighbouring countries. The number of Iraqi refugees is disputed and 
estimates vary wildly. Yet in general and largely unspecified terms, many policy- 
makers, government agencies, human rights organizations and analysts alike have 
warned that the exodus of in total more than two million Iraqi refugees (UNHCR, 
2008) — an estimated 1.5 million of whom to Syria (UNHCR, 23 November 2007), 
450,000—500,000 to Jordan (Fafo, 2007) and 50,000 to Lebanon (Danish Refugee 
Council, 2007) — will pose serious challenges to the stability and security of the region 
(Iraq Study Group, 2006: recommendations 65—6; Margesson et al., 2007: 8). Others 
have explicitly suggested distressing scenarios resembling those considered in the 
general debate on refugee warriors, for example by pointing at tensions between host 
and refugee populations, likely of a sectarian nature, and at the ‘possibility that [Iraqi] 
refugees will be recruited into armed militias’ (Ferris, 2007). If one is to believe 
persistent US government claims, the Iraqi refugee warrior has already come to the 
fore as neighbouring countries, particularly Syria, received some prominent 
figureheads of the Iraqi ancien régime, including Yasir Sabawi Ibrahim and his six 
sons and Izzat Ibrahim al-Duri, who all were accused of leading, organizing and 
financing insurgency operations in Iraq from their places of refuge (New York Times, 
5 January 2005; US Department of the Treasury, 2005). Accordingly, Syria was found 
to be providing an ‘important organizational and coordination hub’ for insurgency 
groups in Iraq (US Department of Defense, 2007: 17). Moreover, and again in the US 
government’s assessment, the probability of Iraqi refugees engaging in ‘terrorist’ 
activities calls for great care to the extent that it warrants stringent and supplementary 
security checks by the US Department of Homeland Security (DHS) on Iraqi refugees 
seeking asylum in the US (Department of Homeland Security, 2007). Ostensibly 
underscoring the immense security risks involved, the DHS insists on conducting these 
security checks offshore within the countries of first arrival before Iraqis are even 
allowed access to US territory and claim their right there to be considered for asylum. 

The main host governments neighbouring Iraq likewise appear to subscribe to 
alarmist assessments of the security implications of the Iraqi refugee crisis. 
Accordingly, the Syrian government (2007: 15) stressed that the risks emanating 
from the Iraqi refugee crisis ‘will not only threaten security and stability in Iraq, but 
will definitely spread to the whole region and beyond’. Overall, Syrians and Iraqis 
have noted a widening of activities of police forces and the security apparatus 
(mukhabarat), even to the extent that the already limited scope allowed for political 
or civil activity existing two to three years or so has now virtually disappeared. One 
Syrian official stressed that, for now, “the situation is under control even if there may 
be some people conspiring’. In itself, however, the noticeable street presence of 
scores of mukhabarat officers in neighbourhoods hosting significant numbers of 
Iraqi refugees, especially at night, is indicative of the Syrian regime’s concerns 
about the possible repercussions of the refugee inflow for its security. 

For their part, Jordanian officials have justified their increasingly restrictive entry 
policy towards Iraqi refugees principally by invoking perceived security risks.* 
The 9 November 2005 bombing of three Amman hotels, for which Abu Musab 
al-Zarqawi’s al-Qaeda in Iraq claimed responsibility, caused massive destruction 
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and killed 60 people. The attack often is described as a watershed, triggering fears of 
additional terrorist attacks by Iraqis. A massive influx of Iraqis also is seen as further 
straining the nation’s fragile political-demographic makeup, with citizens of 
Palestinian origin and Palestinian refugees widely believed to outnumber indigenous 
residents. Moreover, as Palestinians are commonly associated with the phenomenon 
of refugee warriors, exemplified by Jordan’s violent confrontation with Palestinian 
militants during “Black September’ in 1970, Jordanian officials are quick to draw 
parallels when assessing the propensity for political violence among Iraqi refugees.” 
Some Jordanians, officials and ordinary citizens alike, also worry about the presence 
of Iraqi Shiites at a time of heightened anxiety concerning Iran’s regional influence 
and the alleged emergence of a so-called Shiite crescent. These sentiments 
intensified in the wake of the 2006 war in Lebanon, which boosted Hizballah’s 
standing in the region and renewed fears of Shiite militancy, including on Jordanian 
territory.° 

Some Lebanese and Iraqi analysts have raised the spectre of Iraqi Shiite refugees 
in Lebanon serving as conduits between Hizballah and Muqtada al Sadr’s Mahdi 
Army by pointing out that a majority of Iraqis in Lebanon are Shiites, that most of 
them live in Beirut’s southern suburbs, the Dahyah, and that this area is firmly under 
Hizballah control.’ They also mentioned in this context the ideological and political 
affinity between the two movements. Against this background, for now 
unsubstantiated reports, including by US officials, alleged that Hizballah is running 
training camps for members of the Mahdi Army in Lebanon (New York Times, 2 July 
2007; AFP republished in The Jordan Times, 28 September 2007; The Independent 
[London], 21 August 2007). 

If one is to apply the hypotheses suggested in the comparative literature on the 
conditions believed to be conducive to the rise of refugee warriors, the fears for 
violent radicalization among Iraqi refugees are readily confirmed. 

Firstly, most Iraqis in Syria, Jordan and Lebanon meet the criteria of Lischer’s 
“persecuted refugees’ as most of them indeed were found to have experienced 
individual persecution and violence directed against them (UNHCR, 22 January 
2008; International Organization for Migration, 2008). Still following Lischer’s 
logic, they can be expected to have a personal grudge against their persecutors in 
Iraq and, henceforth, be susceptible to mobilization by militant and violent groups 
in exile. Moreover, Iraqi political elites — mainly officials of the Iraqi ancien 
régime in Jordan, neo-Baathists and representatives of Iraq’s Shiite political 
groupings including the Mahdi Movement in both Syria and Lebanon — all have a 
presence in the host states. They could be duly considered as candidates for 
Lischer’s category of ‘state-in-exile refugees’, which she believes to generate the 
highest risk for refugee violence. 

Secondly, the host states’ capacities in controlling refugees and curbing possible 
militant or violent activities among them are not as solid as common assessments of 
the strength of Arab ‘security states’ suggest. In fact, all the three host states under 
discussion have literally lost count of the Iraqis on their territories (International 
Crisis Group, 2008: 3—4). By refusing to distinguish between Iraqi refugees and 
mere ‘visitors’, and by failing to keep close track of Iraqi entrees and exits, 
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the Syrian, Jordanian and Lebanese authorities have blinded themselves to the 
composition and nature of Iraqis present in these countries and, henceforth, created 
an amorphous crowd of Iraqi ‘guests’ that is exceedingly difficult to monitor and 
control. Human trafficking and illegal border crossing involving Iraqi refugees 
compounded this problem as did the host countries’ progressively stringent visa 
policies, which has led many Iraqis to overstay their temporary visas and remain in 
hiding in residential areas. According to Western diplomats, even Syria’s 
notoriously over-sized mukhabarat appears to be struggling in keeping a lid on 
Iraqi refugees.® Crime levels involving Iraqis are reportedly on the rise — according 
to government sources up to 25 per cent over the last two years.” Reports of 
kidnappings taking place in full daylight in sprawling neighbourhoods of Damascus 
dominated by Iraqis have by 2007 become more frequent while gangs of Iraqi 
criminals and Palestinian rivals bordering the Damascus neighbourhood of Sayyida 
Zeinab are said to be clashing regularly.'° Prostitution involving Iraqi women has 
been repeatedly denounced by the Syrian authorities, who have declared a policy of 
no tolerance toward such illegal activity; yet the practice continues to thrive and now 
covers an extensive network of nightclubs spread all over Damascus and its 
suburbs.'' For Syria all this is unprecedented and would not likely have been 
tolerated before. In this context foreign diplomats and Syrian observers alike have 
questioned the ability of the authorities to control and police a growing Iraqi refugee 
population and noted that the mukhabarat appears overwhelmed and not up to the 
task.'* Furthermore, although Syrian authorities said they stepped up border patrols, 
they repeatedly conceded that full control has been impossible.'* In neighbouring 
Lebanon, the arrival of larger number of Iraqis since 2005-6 coincided with a 
protracted political crisis involving two diametrically opposed camps each 
supported by foreign powers, a devastating war with Israel, an armed stand-off 
involving Palestinian Islamists in the north, and violent clashes in Beirut involving 
Hizballah gunmen and armed elements of the pro-government 14 March movement. 
In this context, operations by Lebanon’s General Security Forces (al-Amn al-‘Am) 
and its armed forces, indeed those of most state agencies generally, have been 
seriously overstretched and on many occasions hampered due to the country’s 
lasting political deadlock and because their staff pay allegiance to the main 
protagonists. Nor is all of Lebanon’s territory under these agencies’ effective rule. 
Particularly the Dahyah (Beirut’s southern suburbs), where most Iraqis reside, 
escapes state control due to the all-pervading military and security activities of 
Hizballah. 

Thus far, the context pertaining to the Iraqi refugee crisis shows an almost perfect 
match with Lischer’s conditions that she believes to be conducive to refugee 
violence. Yet the score on Lischer’s third contributive factor — the spoiling dynamic 
attributed to external actors — is more ambivalent and, arguably, less persuasive 
even at first sight. As pointed out above, Jordanian officials expressed concern about 
a ‘Shiite crescent’ and in that context suspected, inter alia, Iran’s manipulation of 
Iraqi refugees for its purported ambition to gain regional hegemony. However, the 
Iraqi perpetrators of the hotel bombings, or those involved in other more 
minor incidences of violence or militant agitation in Jordan, were not Shiite radicals. 
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If one nevertheless insists on suspecting Iraqi Shiites’ ill intentions, it should be 
pointed out that their number in Jordan is estimated too be much smaller than in 
Syria and Lebanon.'* Moreover, expressions of support in Jordan for Hizballah’s 
real or perceived military successes in the Lebanese war of 2006, another factor that 
has fuelled Jordanian official apprehensions about a Shiite crescent, were not so 
much by Iraqi Shiites in Jordan, but by Sunni Jordanians, foremost members of the 
Jordanian Islamic Action Front, who sympathize with Hizballah’s populist, anti- 
Israeli and anti-US outlook (Hamzawy and Bishara, 2006: 10-14). As for Lebanon, 
even if one is to erroneously reduce Hizballah to simply being an extension of 
Iranian regional policies, there has been no evidence of Iraqi refugees there being 
incorporated in this alliance to warrant suspecting foreign designs to turn refugees 
into warriors. Neither have there been loud allegations, let alone evidence, of al- 
Qaeda, another actor with clear transnational traits, recruiting among Iraqi refugees. 
For their part, international humanitarian agencies stand accused in Lischer’s 
analysis of indirectly fuelling the war refugee phenomenon by aiding refugees. Yet 
given the extremely modest international aid effort to address mounting basic needs 
among Iraqi refugees,'> no such mechanism has even had the chance to be set in 
motion here. 

In sum, although Lischer in her 2005 volume does not intend to analyse the Iraqi 
refugee crisis, the generalizing prerequisites she mentions for refugee violence to 
occur appear to be by and large in place when assessing the Iraqi refugee crisis in 
these terms. Only her third level of analysis pertaining to external actors potentially 
manipulating refugees shows no perfect match. Therefore, if one is to uncritically 
subscribe to prevailing views on the dangerous security implications of the Iraqi 
refugee crisis for the region and to take seriously the hypotheses offered by the 
comparative study of refugee violence, there appears to be a medium to high 
probability of Iraqi refugees transforming into warriors and triggering a spill-over of 
the violence in Iraq. 


3. The Conspicuous Want of Iraqi Refugee Warriors 


Despite appearing to be outwardly informed by solid logic, rendered plausible by 
contextual analysis, and liable to receive the authoritative stamp of approval from 
both academics and international relief organizations, the above appraisal is flawed 
when applied to the Iraqi refugee crisis: There is no sign of combat activity 
involving Iraqi refugees; no massive recruitment of refugee warriors; and no spill- 
over of the political violence in Iraq via refugees carrying out their presumed role as 
‘carriers of conflict’. As one foreign humanitarian worker in Jordan argued, ‘we are 
not here in a Great Lakes situation where refugees clearly were a destabilizing 
factor’.'° One can easily agree that very few or no significant incidents have been 
recorded of violence involving Iraqi refugees in the three host countries under study, 
whether these are clashes between refugees and the host population or between 
Iraqis belonging to different sectarian and ethnic communities or caused by Iraqi 
refugees sympathizing with political groups that capitalize on such rifts. Iraqi 
refugees and observers in these three countries noted a few incidents but concurred 
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that violence has been rare.'’ They expressed concern about rising crime rates 
involving Iraqi refugees, but no one argued this was linked to political agendas, as 
theorists on refugee warriors may have expected. Among the incidents of political 
violence observers did mention featured the murder of a prominent Iraqi journalist 
and government critic, Adnan Ibrahim, in Damascus in December 2007, and the 
assassination of a Syrian Salafi cleric, Muhammad Gul Aghassi or “Abu Qaqa’, in 
September 2007, who in the past had relations with al-Qaeda in Iraq. Yet Iraqi 
refugees were not mentioned as suspected perpetrators of these assassinations; 
instead, accusing fingers were pointed at, respectively, Iraqi government agents and 
the Syrian mukhabarat. As for the Amman hotel bombings, none of their Iraqi 
perpetrators can be even loosely described as refugees as they slipped into Jordan 
only two days in advance for the sole purpose of carrying out the attacks at the orders 
of Abu Musab al-Zargawi’s al-Qaeda branch in Iraq.'® Moreover, insurgency groups 
in Iraq do not appear to recruit among Iraqi refugees in neighbouring countries; 
rather these countries have been mainly and reportedly used by Arab, non-Iraqi 
volunteers as a transit route to join al-Qaeda in Iraq, although the extent to which this 
occurred and still occurs is still debated. Neither do Iraqi refugees appear to be 
financing militant or insurgency groups in Iraq; another concern highlighted in the 
refugee warrior debate. Quite the opposite: most expatriate Iraqis are spending their 
savings on mere survival while many continue to receive income transfers from Iraq 
or from relatives elsewhere in the world.'” Accordingly, agents running some of the 
scores of hawala exchange offices in Amman told the author that they regularly 
received cash from Iraq without being asked by customers to make significant 
counter transfers back to Irag.”° In other words, Iraqis in neighbouring countries do 
not conform with the comparative literature’s focus on wealthy diasporas 
bankrolling political violence at home; in fact, they are increasingly destitute 
refugees whose depleting savings are only partly being replenished by transfers 
from Iraq. 

Before settling for a state of perplexity about the overall absence of Iraqi refugee 
violence, it may be worthwhile to introduce Iraq’s refugees, both by verifying how 
they appear in available surveys and by talking to at least some of them in person. 
Obviously, there is no one way in which the ‘typical Iraqi refugee’ can be profiled. 
In fact, the Iraqi refugee population is characterized by extreme heterogeneity, 
politically (for example, one can find supporters and members of the radical Shiite 
Al-Mahdi movement next to former Baathists) and socio-economically (Iraqi 
refugees residing in the slums of Zarqa’in Jordan have little in common with Iraqis 
staying at the Four Seasons Hotel in Damascus). Yet whatever perspective one 
chooses in one way or another to characterize the Iraqi refugee population, it is 
striking is that Iraqis in the three host countries appear to have the least likely profile 
to engage in militancy, let alone in political violence. Firstly, yet with the notable 
exception of Iraqi refugees in Lebanon,”! women, under-aged children and the 
elderly are disproportionately highly represented among the Iraqi refugees (IPSOS, 
2007; Fafo, 2007). If one accepts that combatants are most likely to be found among 
males aged 20—30 years — an assumption congruent with rebel groups’ common 
recruitment among disaffected young men and indeed with most profiles of Iraqi 
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insurgents — assessments of Iraqi refugees’ propensity for violence would 
accordingly suggest much less cause for alarm. Also disproportionately high 
represented among Iraqi refugees, relative to their population share in Iraq, are 
Christians (Fafo, 2007; Danish Refugee Council, 2007); a community that has not 
formed significant armed groups in Iraq itself.?* This is not to say that non-Christian 
Iraqi refugees suffer from a higher propensity for violence. On the contrary, in terms 
of its predominant socio-economic background, the Iraqi refugee population 
constitutes perhaps the least likely group of Iraqis to sympathize with, let alone join, 
the crude sectarianism and military campaigns staged by Iraq’s new class of self- 
styled political entrepreneurs in violence. After all, also disproportionately highly 
represented among the refugees are academics, medical doctors and other highly 
educated professionals who have all been targeted by a host of armed groups in 
Iraq.”* Confusion reigns about the exact reasons for their systematic persecution in 
Iraq and the precise identity of their attackers. Yet the pattern of persecution 
suggests that Iraq’s professionals and intelligentsia, who refused to take sides in 
Iraq’s multiple conflicts, have become considered by Iraqi political leaders and 
militia leaders, including of the same sectarian denotation, as real or potential 
contestants of and challenges to their bids for control over communities and scarce 
resources, both locally and nationally.** Killing them or driving them out, therefore, 
appears to be aimed at physically eliminating whatever remaining obstacles they 
would have posed to Iraq’s emerging and still diffuse landscape of political 
leadership from which they have been rapidly excluded. As a result, Iraq’s shattered 
middle classes, in whom so much hope had been vested during Iraq’s botched 
democratization after 2003, are now residing abroad. They arguably constitute the 
least likely group to resort to violence and militancy in their places of refuge. 

By profiling Iraqi refugees this way, it becomes clear that Lischer’s argument — 
that being subjected to direct persecution is likely to generate motives for retribution 
and, hence, expected to lead to violent strategies in response — is putting matters on 
their head. Iraqi refugees interviewed by this author almost unanimously express 
strong weariness regarding the conflict in Iraq, stating their disappointment with 
virtually all Iraqi parties and political leaders and their disgust with the sectarian and 
ethnic strife engulfing their country.”° Such statements should not be dismissed as 
mere rhetoric or wishful thinking. An overwhelming majority of Iraqi refugees 
distinctly have been victims rather than perpetrators of the violence in Iraq. Not 
incredibly, many Iraqi refugees associate the use of political violence and crude 
sectarianism with their rapid exclusion from Iraq’s political process and, 
accordingly, with their distance from burgeoning warlordism. If one is to 
nevertheless insist that Iraq’s refugees may be liable to become warriors at some 
later point in time*® due to their assumed vulnerability to mobilization by Iraqi 
political elites in the future, it is worthwhile noting that Iraqi political leaders 
themselves do not appear convinced about the relevance or utility of the refugees for 
political let alone military purposes.’ In fact, Iraqi politicians appear not to care 
very much about the plight of Iraqi refugees altogether, other than citing their fate in 
passing to corroborate political rhetoric.?* Given the Iraqi government’s own 
culpability in the violence that caused the refugee crisis and perhaps due to its 
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debilitated state generally, it is perhaps not surprising that the factions and groups 
dominating Iraq’s authorities have done very little to assist Iraqis running for their 
lives or to help improve their conditions. Iraqi refugees have watched with dismay 
Iraqi politicians and officials urging neighbouring host states to put in place entry 
and visa policies that have dramatically restricted access and rendered the status of 
Iraqi refugees in these host countries even less secure.”” From the perspective of 
many if not most Iraqi refugees, the refugee crisis has only deepened the wedge 
between them and Iraq’s political elites and warlords; it has by no means made 
them more susceptible to their political or militant agendas. In sum, the parallels 
that are often drawn between the Iraqi refugees and the archetypical case of 
refugee warriors involving Palestinians simply do not hold. Palestinian political 
leaders’ strategies were predicated on a refugee crisis and explicitly viewed 
refugee camps as bastions of militancy and as staging grounds for armed struggle; 
none of all this applies to Iraq’s militants, its political elites and, foremost, 
its refugees. 


4. Iraq’s Anomaly or a Flawed Paradigm? 


When a conceptual framework or a theory designed to make comparative claims 
fails to be corroborated in an attempt of falsification, one is left with few options. 
Dismissing the Iraqi refugee crisis as an anomaly would reinforce the long-standing 
and persistent tendency to treat the Middle East as exceptional in comparative 
politics generally. Yet there are no persuasive epistemological reasons to sustain this 
invented segregation. Neither can the Iraqi refugee crisis be plausibly explained 
away by ignoring it or by simply disconnecting it from comparative refugee studies, 
“securitized’ or not. After all, according to the UNHCR, Iraq’s refugee crisis ranks as 
the world’s second largest, preceded only by Afghanistan and ahead of Sudan 
(UNHCR, 2007: 8). Furthermore, and as highlighted earlier, in 2007 the Middle East 
hosted a quarter of the world’s refugees falling under the auspices of the UNHCR, 
primarily from Iraq and excluding Palestinian refugees. No serious researcher 
posing the question ‘under what conditions do refugee crises lead to the spread of 
civil war across borders?’ can afford to ignore this part of the world. 

Yet there is clearly more to it than just authors’ inclination towards Middle 
Eastern ‘exceptionalism’. Available statistics suggest that the phenomenon of the 
refugee warrior, after all, is much less common than suggested by the anxiety it is 
causing among academics and policymakers. Oddly, Lischer details in her earlier, 
quantitative work on refugees’ political violence that “assumptions of widespread 
militarization (of refugees) are not borne out by the facts’, while she dismisses the 
‘misleading view of a post-Cold War upsurge of refugee militarization’ (Lischer, 
2000: 1). At sharp variance with the message of urgency delivered in her later 
volume, she found over the period 1987-98 a ‘reduction, both in absolute and 
relative terms, of refugee involvement in political violence’, while a mere dozen 
host states out of more than 100 in total accounted for over 95 per cent of all refugee- 
related political violence (Lischer, 2000: 17)" Yet as became clear above, Lischer 
subsequently ignored her own recommendation to conduct ‘(f)urther research on 
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in-depth case studies ... needed to explain the puzzle of so many relatively peaceful 
refugee situations’ (Lischer, 2000: 18) by focusing instead on what she now 
reconsiders to be ‘the recurring pattern of violent refugee crises’ (Lischer, 
2005: 2). Stedman and Tanner (2003: 3) note in their equally alarmist book on 
‘refugee manipulation’, which includes refugee involvement in combat activity, 
that a hefty 15 per cent of the world’s refugees are believed to be ‘militarized’. 
Yet the authors fail to explain how they arrived at this figure. Neither do they 
make clear whether this 15 per cent also includes violence against refugees, or 
whether these militarized refugees are found in a majority of the world’s refugee 
crises or, much more likely, whether they are concentrated in only a few host 
states. Against this background, the authors ultimately fail to substantiate their 
conclusion that such incidences of refugee militarization should be viewed as 
seriously jeopardizing the entire refugee regime and, indeed, warranting the urgent 
attention of refugee professionals generally in addition to exhaustive comparative 
research including their own. Sheffer (1993: 277), in another related study, 
acknowledges in passing that at least one dimension of the ‘threat’ hypothetically 
emanating from ‘ethnic diasporas’ (host country—diaspora clashes) in fact rarely 
materializes or culminates in large-scale violence due to what this author 
describes as common restraint by and interdependence between both host 
governments and such diasporas. Yet further on he curiously generalizes that 
diasporas, after all, “serve as potential and actual sources of tension and conflict 
with their host societies, homelands and other international actors’ (Sheffer, 1993: 
283). Finally, there certainly are a few well-known cases of diasporas or refugees 
bankrolling violence at home, as stressed by the World Bank and others; yet one 
can safely assume that these undetermined financial flows constitute only a 
fraction of the estimated total of US$167 billion in world-wide remittances in 
2005 alone; nearly double the amount of rich countries’ official development 
assistance (World Bank, 2006). To be sure, the World Bank duly describes such 
remittances as having a strong positive impact on developing countries and as 
playing a vital role in reducing poverty. 

In other words, the entire notion of the refugee warrior, its inflated relevance for 
managing refugee affairs generally and resultant fervent academic attention to 
identify the conditions determining refugees’ propensity for violence all seem to be 
based on a handful of cases. The latter repeatedly serve as ‘the toughest cases and the 
most widely cited examples’ (Stedman and Tanner, 2003: 10) of a trend of 
supposedly comparable occurrences that, as it turns out, fails to exist — a lucid 
example of conceptual overstretch. Apparently it is not the Iraqi refugee crisis that 
stands out as an anomaly but the refugee warriors themselves. This is not to argue 
that the latter never existed or will never cause any trouble. Obviously, refugee 
warriors have been and continue to be found in some refugee crises, much to the 
despair of affected host countries, aid workers and refugees themselves. The 
point is that they remain a rarity, do not seem to get more common and, as such, do 
not justify the overhaul of a supposedly outmoded humanitarian regime based 
on the notion of peaceful refugees as persecuted and uprooted individuals 
deserving protection. 
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5. Magnifying Abnormality, Eliminating Asylum 


If one accepts that the refugee warrior phenomenon constitutes an abnormality and 
at best deserves attention at the fringes of refugee studies, the question rises in what 
context the phenomenon has gained interest to understand why it raised so much 
alarm. The Iraqi refugee crisis may offer some suggestions that could inform a more 
comprehensive research project to address this general question. 

Pertaining to the Iraqi refugee crisis one reason given for the rapid career path of 
the notion of refugee warriors can be dismissed right away. Some mild self- 
criticisms within the debate on refugee warriors suggested that the possibility should 
be taken into account that refugee warriors only appear to have become recurrent, 
not because refugees have effectively become more militarized than before, but 
because in a post-Cold War era armed refugees are no longer viewed as valuable 
allies (Lischer, 2000: 18). Concerning US policies vis-a-vis Iraqi refugees, this 
explanation makes little sense. For one, the USA’s stepped-up security checks 
against the perceived ‘terrorism’ threat specifically emanating from Iraqi applicants 
for asylum have been equally applied to the more than 5,000 Iraqi translators and 
others who loyally served with US forces in Iraq. In other words, even refugees who 
took high risks working with US forces and who helped defending US interests, 
allies in the true sense of the word, are treated as potential refugee warriors of the 
‘terrorist’ kind unless proven otherwise. A similar fate has reportedly awaited some 
members of the Kurdish Democratic Party’s (KDP) military force, the Peshmerga, 
who are already residing in the US. Even though the KDP ranks perhaps as the 
closest ally of the US in Iraq, the US Citizenship and Immigration Services turned 
down their requests for a green card on grounds that they had been members of an 
‘undesignated terrorist organization’ that had tried to forcefully overthrow the 
regime of Saddam Hussein (Washington Post, 23 March 2008). In other words, 
the Iraqi context suggests that even today’s allies are labelled as refugee warriors; it 
just appears that something else surpasses the importance and usefulness of 
having such allies. 

The relevant context to the popularity of the refugee warrior category, it will be 
suggested here, should be viewed in relation to excessively restrictive asylum 
policies pursued in both Western Europe and the US. In order to appreciate this 
wider argument, first a few facts and figures need to be presented illustrating the 
spectacular failure to provide a minimum of protection for the steady flow of 
Iraqi refugees via third-country resettlement programmes or in other ways granting 
them asylum. 

In 2007, the UNHCR referred a few more than 20,000 Iraqi applications for 
resettlement based on 11 criteria designed to identify the ‘most vulnerable refugees’ 
(UNHCR, 12 December 2007). While the pace of resettlement has increased — by 
April 2008, another 10,667 refugee applications had been submitted to countries 
willing to receive them (International Crisis Group, 2008: fn. 35) — it remains far 
below actual demand. The UNHCR estimates there are some 80,000 to 100,000 
‘extremely vulnerable Iraqi refugees in the Middle East in need of resettlement’, 
25,000 of whom it hopes to submit for resettlement in 2008 (ibid.). Most requests for 
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resettlement — nearly 24,000 to date — have been submitted to the US. Yet it 
accepted only 1,608 Iraqi refugees in Fiscal Year (FY) 2007 (1 October 2006 — 30 
September 2007) and another 2,627 in FY 2008 by the end of April, with more than 
9,000 additional refugees awaiting a response (US Government, 2008). Although the 
US has set itself a goal of 12,000 arrivals for FY 2008 (US Department of State, 
2008), it is highly unlikely to meet that target given the current resettlement pace. 
Most European countries have been even less forthcoming.*' As a consequence, and 
at the current pace, it would take somewhere between 17 and 22 years to resettle the 
remaining Iraqi refugees whom the UNHCR estimates to be most eligible for 
referral. In response, the UNHCR actually slowed down its referrals process because 
it does not want to create large backlogs and prompt false hopes among refugees for 
resettlement (International Rescue Committee, 2008: 9) Neither have Iraqis been 
able to obtain asylum by direct application as both the US and European states have 
turned them down en masse, sent them back to Iraq in contravention of UNHCR 
guidelines** or failed to even provide the ‘due process’ required to merely consider 
their applications as stipulated in the 1951 convention.** In brief, the US and 
European states are essentially telling Iraqi refugees to either hold it out in the 
region’s host countries until security conditions improve within Iraq or immediately 
return home regardless. Neither option can strike anyone as particularly feasible: 
Iraqi refugees’ savings are rapidly depleting; their basic needs fail to be met due to a 
piecemeal and faltering humanitarian aid effort; the homes they are supposed to 
return to are likely occupied by internationally displaced persons (IDPs) or 
destroyed; and security conditions within Iraq still rule out any form of decent 
life there, as illustrated by the view of a majority of Iraqis polled within Iraq 
(ABC News, BBC, ARD, NHK, March 2008) advising their compatriots abroad 
against returning. Hence, Iraqi refugees in the region are being left to their own 
devices and are left to waste in a no-man’s land caused by states’ failure to live up to 
their minimal obligations under the 1951 refugee convention. 

The drastic curtailment of asylum granted by Western countries, of course, is not 
unique to the Iraqi refugee crisis. With virtually no exception, those running for their 
lives and seeking refugee protection across the world are even more being let down, 
with resettlement and asylum rates in the West being in steady decline (UNHCR, 
2007: 141). It is in this context that the refugee warrior label appears to have gained 
its real significance. Following Zetter (2007: 180), the increasingly pejorative 
labelling of refugees generally echoes ‘the tangible representation of policies and 
programmes, in which labels are not only formed but are then also transformed 
by bureaucratic processes which institutionalize and differentiate categories of 
eligibility and entitlements’ .*4 Accordingly, the traditional notion of ‘refugees’ has 
been transformed, qualified and fractioned to deny uprooted victims of persecution 
full refugee status. Consequently, and not considering intentions, the proposition of 
a failing convention, in this case in reference to the purportedly unprecedented surge 
in refugee warriors, helps to contain “entry and intercept access to the most prized 
claim [of asylum], reducing the opportunity to achieve the ultimate status, or worse 
still criminalizing claimants who try to avoid these barriers’ (Zetter, 2007: 189). 
One should add that the time-consuming procedures put in place by seriously 
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understaffed US government agencies in order to vet Iraqi refugees and prevent 
‘terrorists’ from abusing asylum effectively put the entire process of resettlement on 
hold, thereby conveniently restricting or even eliminating access to asylum.*> The 
true significance of the refugee warrior label, therefore, appears to be that it matches 
Western states’ reluctance to allow refugees effective access to the procedural and 
substantial rights they are entitled to under the 1951 convention. 

What is not suggested here is a conspiracy wherein certain academics purposely 
dance to the tunes set by Western policy-makers. On the contrary, such scholars’ 
calls for inserting more of a sense of pragmatism in the debate on humanitarianism 
and for studying refugee crises in their appropriate political, social and security 
contexts are laudable and may indeed be motivated by the aim to better serve 
refugees’ interests. Moreover, the refugee warrior label is not the only and certainly 
not the most common way to critique the flaws and shortcomings of 
humanitarianism pertaining to refugees. All the same, the increasing appeal of the 
label helps to preset and narrow the contours within which some academics and 
refugee professionals feel they can ‘realistically’ or ‘feasibly’ discuss asylum 
policies and problematize refugees’ predicaments. Against this background, the 
refugee warrior approach effectively has added yet another pejorative label to an 
assortment of similar markers that inform and legitimize policies in Western states 
that heavily curtail refugees’ access to asylum status. 

Directly related to the above is the growing tendency among Western states to 
reject the 1951 convention’s three “durable solutions’ to refugees — voluntary 
repatriation, local integration and third-country resettlement — as being hopelessly 
out of date and unfeasible, and to put their hopes solely on ‘in-region’ solutions 
(Stepputat, 2004). As ample illustrated by the Iraqi crisis, refugees are now 
commonly left to their own devices in countries neighbouring their own until 
security conditions back home will allow them to return, on the shaky grounds that 
such is in the refugees’ and their reluctant ‘regional’ host states’ interests. After all, 
the argument generally goes, in-region integration is already happening on a de facto 
basis anyway (a process referred to as ‘self-settlement’); presumed cultural affinities 
would allow refugees to adapt more quickly to their new environments; and refugees 
present important contributions to state development and economic growth in 
developing countries lacking both (Jacobsen, 2001; 2002; UNHCR, 2007: 181). 
In view of this, much of the US’s and Europe’s refugee policies since the early 1990s 
can be characterized in reference to their attempts to contain refugees to their 
‘conflict-regions’ and stem the refugee flow at ‘its source’ (Human Rights Watch, 
2003: 2; UNHCR, 2007: 38, 60). The explicit policy goal in this context, to cite a 
related UK government proposal, is to ensure that most refugees ‘remain in the 
regions close to their country of origin’ (cited in Human Rights Watch, 2003: 5). 
Naturally, this may appear as a more ‘feasible’ solution to Western policy-makers, 
but it has been resisted with equal fervour by countries in the developing world that 
have seen their own refugee populations grow dramatically as a result.°° As echoed 
by the Syrian and Jordanian governments’ assessments of the security impact of the 
Iraqi refugee crisis, so-called ‘in-region’ host states have thrown the argument 
related to refugees’ purported security threats back at Western governments and UN 
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agencies (Jacobsen, 2001: 2—3, 11; Loescher, 2003: 31-36; UNHCR, 2007: 64), 
while refusing to be designated as the ‘temporary’ backwaters for sprawling refugee 
crises solely due to their geographical proximity to their source of origin. For their 
part, an increasing number of academics and refugee-aid professionals have 
accentuated their focus on the refugee warrior category, endeavoured to understand 
under what conditions it becomes pertinent and, even more importantly, formulated 
ways to address and curb its alleged threats, with the intended or unintended effect 
that the ‘in-region’ solution can be preserved and extended.*” 


Conclusion 


Given the conspicuous absence of Iraqi refugee warriors and because his appearance 
generally appears to be much less frequent than postulated by the advocates of the 
refugee warrior thesis, it has been suggested in this article that the very 
preoccupation with the phenomenon is overdrawn and suffers from serious 
conceptual overstretch. The notion of the refugee warrior appears not to have 
experienced its blooming career because anyone spotted him with the corresponding 
frequency that would justify the alarmist assessments of all the havoc he could be 
inflicting. Rather, it gained currency because his imagined or exaggerated existence 
has become a key conception in the rhetorical battles raging between states that all 
made it their policy to dodge their obligations under the 1951 convention and related 
international refugee law. Few Western policy-makers or UN officials will dare to 
take credit for it publicly, but judging from the large numbers of Iraqis now stuck in 
neighbouring countries the Iraqi refugee crisis appears to mark the triumph of the 
‘in-region solution’. 

This has had some particularly incongruous meanings for Iraq’s neighbouring 
host countries which are now bearing the costs, predominantly in financial terms. 
After all, what in Western refugee policy jargon is generally termed ‘the source 
region of conflict’ is for them sheer coincidental geographic proximity to a bloody 
conflict in Iraq caused by the 2003 US invasion and subsequent occupation, which 
they forcefully (in the case of Syria) or more discreetly (Jordan) opposed in the first 
place. It has been in this context that especially Syrian officials angrily reacted to the 
US’s failure to assume responsibility for the Iraqi refugee crisis and to effectively 
address its humanitarian consequences. 

Some may object to the key arguments of this essay by suspecting that the latter is 
entirely and purposely built around a simple falsification of a set of comparative 
propositions by one particular author, Sarah Kenyon Lischer, with the sole aim of 
disproving them. This assessment would be mistaken. First, the research conducted 
for this article did not intentionally set out to disprove the refugee warrior thesis; on 
the contrary, it initially expected to learn from this literature in order to help 
designing relevant questions and themes to effectively study the implications of the 
Iraqi refugee crisis. In other words, the main arguments in this article are the 
outcome of a genuine and initially undecided approach wherein the refugee warrior 
thesis was applied to one of the most significant refugee crises worldwide. 
The resulting discrepancy called for critical scrutiny of the refugee warrior 
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literature; not foregone conclusions. Second, the literature on refugee violence 
generally suffers from a lack of meticulousness when it comes to making explicit the 
conditions under which the purportedly growing and alarming phenomenon of the 
refugee warrior is likely to become manifest. That this article ended up applying and 
criticizing Lischer’s propositions in this respect should not be viewed as a diatribe 
against a single author. On the contrary, Lischer should be credited for her effort to 
fill the void left by others studying refugee violence comparatively. Indeed, without 
her work the refugee warrior thesis would probably not even have qualified as a 
testable theory in the first place. Yet by her very thoroughness, Lischer also 
exposed the limitations of her own comparative work and that of the refugee warrior 
thesis generally. 

Finally, the absence of Iraqi refugee warriors does not mean that the Iraqi 
refugee crisis has or will have no significant political and security-related 
implications and effects of a different nature. For one, a protracted refugee crisis 
may prompt tensions and perhaps violence when Iraqi refugees’ resentment 
increases as they continue to be prevented from leading decent lives in the host 
countries, or when they have overstayed host communities’ hospitability, or both. 
Yet perhaps most importantly, research should focus on the question to what extent 
and how the Iraqi exodus has had and will have a direct and indirect impact on 
security and political developments in Iraq. For instance, if Iraqi politics and 
violence are to be understood in their socio-economic context, the enduring 
absence of the country’s relatively highly educated professionals and middle 
classes is bound to leave significant marks. Indeed, instead of blinding themselves 
with anxiety about the improbable emergence of refugee warriors, students of 
refugee crises and humanitarian aid professionals would better spend their efforts 
on designing a ‘ladder of options’ to prepare for these and related challenges, both 
in Iraq and in other countries of refugees’ origin. Scholars on the Middle East may 
direct them to look for inspiration in what is, after all, a region massed with 
refugees and yet strangely disregarded. 


Notes 


' Interviewees for this article, particularly Iraqi refugees, were typically contacted following 
recommendations by other refugees or because they were suggested by foreign or international aid 
agencies and/or colleague researchers working on similar themes. Although certainly no claim is made 
that the people consulted for this article constitute a statistically representative or robust sample, an 
attempt was made to talk to as many sides as possible: Iraqi refugees, Iraqi politicians and officials, 
members of the host communities, third-country nationals, state officials and non-state individuals. 
Questions raised in the interviews were mostly phrased in an open-ended fashion yet were loosely 
pitched on the main hypotheses of the ‘refugee warrior’ thesis and the security dimensions of refugee 
crises generally. Generalizing claims and observations made by interviewees were cross-verified by 
presenting them to as many as possible other interviewees. 

For more details see Stedman and Tanner (2003) and Adelman (1998). 

Author’s interview in Damascus, 30—31 Oct. 2007). 

Author’s interviews with Jordanian officials in Amman, Oct. 2008. 

Ibid. 

Author’s interview with Jordanian official in Amman, 18 Oct. 2007. 
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Ibid. More than an estimated 50 per cent of Iraqis in Lebanon are believed to be Shiites (Danish 
Refugee Council, 2007: 29). 

Author’s interviews in Damascus, Oct. 2007, and telephone interview with senior UN official, 8 Oct. 2007. 
Author’s interviews in Damascus, Oct. 2007, and telephone interview with senior UN official, 8 Oct. 
2007. For similar observations on rising crime rates in Syria see Washington Post, 3 Feb. 2005; Joshua 
Landis, ‘Syria Shuts Out Iraqi Refugees. Is Arabism over?’, 4 Feb. 2007, available at http:// 
joshualandis.com/blog/?p = 152. 

Author’s interviews with Iraqi refugees and Syrian residents in Sayyida Zeinab and Damascus, 
Oct.—Nov. 2007. 

Author’s interview with Syrian lawyer and women’s activist in Damascus, 21 Sept. 2007; Phillips, 2007. 
Author’s interviews in Damascus, Oct. 2007, and telephone interview with senior UN official, 8 Oct. 2007. 
Shiites are estimated to constitute 17 per cent of Iraqis in Jordan (Fafo, 2007). They constitute 24 per 
cent of those Iraqis who registered at UNHCR in Jordan (UNHCR, 18 Oct. 2007). 

Author’s interview with Syrian official in Damascus, 25 Oct. 2007). 

Accordingly, a majority of Iraqi refugees said they had not received any assistance from international 
aid agencies. IPSOS, 2007; Danish Refugee Council, 2007). 

Author’s interview in Amman, 21 Oct. 2007. 

Author’s interviews with Iraqi refugees, relief workers and local journalists in Beirut, Amman and 
Damascus, Oct.—Nov. 2007. 

Author’s interviews with Jordanian officials, Amman, Oct. 2007. 

For relevant data on Iraqi refugee finances in Syria and Jordan, see IPSOS (2007), Syrian Arab Red 
Crescent Society (2007) and Fafo (2007). No data on income transfers from Iraq are available for Iraqis 
in Lebanon. 

Author’s interviews in Amman, Sept. 2007. 

Iraqis in Lebanon are mainly young single males (Danish Refugee Council, 2007: 31, 58). 
However, some local Christian churches in northern Iraq have been organizing their own ‘security 
forces’: Kenyon, 2008. 

For more details see Al-Khalidi et al. (2007); Oxfam and NGO Coordination Committee in Iraq (2007: 
12); IPSOS (2007); and Fafo (2007). 

Author’s interviews with Iraqi activists in Amman, Oct. 2007. 

Author’s interviews in Amman, Damascus and Beirut, Oct.—Nov. 2007. 

This is an argument made in the context of protracted refugee crises generally. See Loescher et al. 
(2007: 2-3). 

Author’s interviews with Iraqi political elites and activists in Amman, Beirut and Damascus, 
Oct.—Nov. 2007. 

Author’s interviews with Iraqi politicians in Amman, Oct. 2007. 

As if to underscore the latter point, Iraqi Vice-President Tariq al-Hashimi reportedly said during a state 
visit to Jordan that he was ‘relieved over the Jordanian stand not to describe Iraqis in Jordan as 
refugees’: Cited by PETRA Jordanian News Agency, 11 Dec. 2007. 

If Lischer had not lumped together both violence by and against refugees, her counted incidences of 
‘refugee involvement in political violence’ would have been even less. 

By December 2007, only a total of 2,199 Iraqis had actually left for resettlement to countries other than 
the US (UNHCR, 12 Dec. 2007). 


~ The UNHCR still considers all of Iraq except the Kurdish north to be unsafe and unsuitable for returns 


(UNHCR, 2006). 

The US government only belatedly activated its first permanent office within Iraq to process asylum 
requests. See Washington Post, 4 June 2008. On European obstacles raised against Iraqi asylum 
seekers, see Sperl (2007). 

On pejorative labelling of refugees eroding their rights under the 1951 convention, see Pickering 
(2005) and Pupavac (2006). 

The DHS only asked for five visas for its officials operating in Damascus while only four to six of 


them are operating in Amman, none of whom on a permanent basis (US Department of State, 
4 Feb. 2008). 
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36 Developing countries are estimated to host nearly two-thirds of the world’s refugee population 
(UNHCR, 2007: 31, 149). 
37 For examples see Weiner (1993: 3), Jacobsen (2001), Stepputat (2004) and Milner (2000). 
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